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According to Dewey, education has two sides, the psychological and the social,
neither of which should be subordinated or neglected. On the one hand, since the basis
for learning is the psychological nature of the individual child, the teacher must utilize
the activity springing from a child's nature and make it coincide with his own efforts.
On the other hand, teachers must be familiar with the basic characteristics of modem
civilization in order to interpret properly the child's activities and help transfer them
into socially desirable channels. Education proceeds by the participation of the
individual in interactive relationships with his fellow human beings. Dewey attacked
both the older achievement orientation of formal indoctrination and the newer type of
achievement education, which attempted to train the individual slavishly for a specific
adult occupation. He proposed instead that the child be put in complete possession of
all his powers, capacities, skills, and judgment. If there is any key to Dewey's
pedagogical theory it is the need for a balanced tension between achievement-oriented
education and learner-oriented education. Education is an active process whereby
immediate experience is continously redirected toward more significant social be-
havior.
Dewey considered the school as primarily a social institution; it is that organized
form of social life in which are concentrated all the factors that will most effectively
and rapidly bring the child to share in the accumulated knowledge and skills of
civilization. Modifications of method and curriculum should consist in efforts to meet
the peculiar needs of modern society, marked by the application of science to the
means of production and distribution, by industrial urbanization, and by rapid means
of communication. Habits of discipline and responsibility that were earlier formed in
an agrarian and closed family system of economy must now rely upon the school to
help mold the habits and character of urban children.
Thus Dewey believed the school to be a fundamental formative agency in social
progress toward the attainment of a democratic civilization. In order to achieve social
as well as political democracy a new social education is needed. This social education
should endeavor to make civic and vocational interests the means of promoting a more
satisfying common life, but the subject matter and method of the school should also
be adapted to child needs. Dewey argued that introducing the child too abruptly to
special studies that have little relevance for his own experience is a pedagogical
mistake.
As the twentieth century progressed, Dewey's general outlook not only drew
upon the philosophy of pragmatism and science but attempted to devise a theory of
education that would adequately assimilate evidence and findings from the new social
science disciplines. Of prime significance here were the concepts of culture and society
and their roles in the development of individuals. To understand individual behavior
and to formulate desirable goals for education, one must study the vital connection
between the school and the civilization in which it functions. Such study requires
educators to turn to anthropology, sociology, political science, economics, and history
as social science aids in building the foundations of American education. Dewey found
the goals of the American form of Western civilization and of its schools to reside in
the ideals of democracy and the intellectual ideals of free and disciplined intelligence.